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NATIVES OF AFGHANISTAN. 


But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow , 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run ; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons, cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky.—GotpsmitH. 


Tue inhabitants of mountain districts have in all 
ages been distinguished by a boldness of character 
and intrepidity of conduct which have rendered them 
formidable or admirable, according as the soft civili- 
ties of life have been neglected or cultivated. If 
these important considerations be laid aside, we find 
that the habits and customs of men are greatly, if not 
altogether, influenced by the nature of the soil and 
climate which they inhabit. The rugged and intrepid 
mountaineer derives his character from that of his 
native hills: the warm and luxurious plains of the 
south impart indolence and inactivity: the cold and 
barren scenes of the north produce a brisk and per- 
severing energy. 

If the reader will consult the map of Asia, he will 
find Afghanistan, a kingdom of considerable magni- 
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tude, between Persia and Hindostan. 








Its eastern 
boundary is the river Indus. It is bounded on the 
north by an extensive chain of snow-clad mountains, 
called Hindoo Koosh and the Paropamisan range *; 
on the west by Persia, with Herat for its frontier 
town; and south by Beloochistan. It is situated 
between the twenty-ninth and thirty-sixth degrees of 
northern latitude, and the sixty-first and seventy-first 
of eastern longitude. This country is peculiarly inte- 
resting at the present time, as being the seat of war 
between the Persians, favoured by the Russians, on 
one side, and the Afchans, assisted by the combined 
forces of Runjeet Singh and the British, on the other. 
The reader will probably remember that on a former 
occasion we gave an account of that extraordinary 
individual, Runjeet Singh, whose name and character 
have been for several weeks past objects of public 
interest in our journals tf 

It is not of course our object to enter into the politi- 
cal question which at present agitates the Afghans. We 


* The elevation of the mountains of Hindoo Koosh seems to be 
treater than that of the Andes. One of the peaks of this range has 
een estimated by Lieutenant Macartney at 20,493 feet above the 

level of the sea. The Hon. M. Elphinstone found no diminution of 
snow on this lofty range in the month of June, although in the neigh- 
bouring plain of Peshawer the thermometer marked a temperature of 
113° in the shade. 1 

, t See Saturday Magazine, Vol XII., p. 239, 418 
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propose to furnish a few interesting details respecting 
them as a nation: the only remark necessary to be 
offered, is that, for the safety and stability of the 
British dominions in India, it has been deemed advi- 
sable by the British government in the east to lend 
assistance to the Afghans in repelling the incursions 
of their invaders. 

Some writers refer the origin of the Afghans to the 
Israelites, some to the Egyptians; but the more gene- 
ral opinion is that they are derived from the Hun 
and Scythian tribes, who in former times were com- 
pelled, by migration or conquest, to seek a new 
abode; and who gradually settled in the mountain 
districts between Persia and Hindostan ; a country in 
which they were not likely to be molested, on account 
of the sterility of the soil and the coldness of the 
clime. They collected originally in éoomaas or clans, 
which continue to the present day. Many of their 
chiefs are celebrated in oriental history. In tne tenth 
century, the north-eastern part of the empire was 
conquered by a Khorassan chief; but the Afghans 
themselves remained independent in their mountain 
fastnesses. 
dom for two hundred years ; but in 1159 the Afghans 
reconquered the country, and burned the capital of 
the usurper. They were afterwards attacked by 
Jenghis Khan, and the Mongol dynasty long occu- 
pied the plains, while the Afghans kept to the moun- 
tains. From 1405, after the death of Tamerlane, the 
Afghans enjoyed a long peace till 1506, when they 
were attacked by Baber. The plains of Afghanistan 
were as usual conquered; but the Afghans themselves 
remained secure, by again resorting to the mountains. 
In 1707 the Afghans became the assailants, con- 
quered Persia, and founded an empire which endured 
but a brief space; for the celebrated Nadir Shah of 
Persia overthrew it, conquered the Afghans, and in- 
cluded their kingdom in his own. The life and ex- 
ploits of Nadir have been made the subject of an 
excellent historical novel, by Mr. Fraser, called the 
Kuzzilbash. On the death of Nadir in 1747, an officer 
of the Afghan troop in the service of Persia, Ahmed 
Shah by name, returned to his own country, declared 
its independence, and founded the present monarchy. 
After the death of Ahmed the kingdom became a prey 
to internal dissension. Runjeet Singh seized several of 
its finest provinces, which he still retains, and defends 
by means of a large and well-disciplined army, under 
the management and direction of General Allard*. 

The population of Afghanistan includes Afghans, 
Tartars, Belooches, and Persians, amounting in all to 
about eight millions; one half of which number, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone thinks, includes 
AFGHANS. 

Although situated so near the Hindoos, the Afghans 
differ altogether from that people. Their features are 
harsh, and strongly marked. Their faces bronzed by 
the sun; their hair and beards long and uncut; their 
rude dresses of skins, all present striking differences 
between them and their Hindoo neighbours. The 
arts of life are less cultivated ; the luxuries of Hindo- 
stan unknown; and justice is administered in a ruder 
and more primitive manner than among the Hindoos. 
But rough and unpolished as the Afghans may appear, 
they possess a proud martial spirit, a devoted attach- 
ment to their own wild liberty, a love of sobriety and 
of hospitality, and a general contempt for indolence 
and pleasure, which make them appear in a far more 
favourable light than the weak and treacherous 
Hindoos. 

The religion of the Afghans is strictly Mohammedan, 
but they tolerate other doctrines. No provision is 

* See Saturday Magazine, before quoted, 
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made for the maintenance of their mollahs, or religious 
doctors ; but this neglect is common in Mohammedan 
states. Their mollahs are supported by individual 
donation, by salary or occasional gifts, and sometimes 
by religious foundations. These mollahs form a united 
body, called ulema, into which new members are 
admitted after a due course of study and strict exami- 
nation. They are numerous, and often hesitate not 
to assert their rights by an appeal to arms; in which 
case they assemble in numbers often amounting to 
3000; and although no match for the Afghan war- 
riors in arms, yet they generally gain their point 
by their spiritual influence over the multitude. 

The chiefs of the Afghan clans are not hereditary. 
Each chief, or khaun, is generally appointed by the 
king, but sometimes by the people. He is selected 
from the oldest family of the tribe, with a certain 
regard for age, character, andexperience. The choice 
is often difficult, from the number of contending can- 
didates, and generally not accomplished without 
bloodshed. The meetings of the ooloos, or tribes, are 
called jeergas: each khaun holds his own jeerga, 
formed from the principal branches of his clan. 
Most decisions receive the consent of the whole clan, 
unless in matters of sudden emergency, when the 
chief may at once decide. One principal object of 
these meetings is the administration of justice, founded 
upon a rude and simple code, and regulated by the 
Koran. This code is called pooshtoomvullee, the first 
principle of which is, that all crimes are to be regarded 
as injuries to the persons only who suffer by them; 
and the object of the law is either to obtain compen- 
sation for the injury to the injured, or to regulate the 
amount of retaliation on the part of the latter. It 
is deemed honourable for an individual to redress 
his wrongs by private revenge; but if he exceed the 
measure thereof, he is amenable to the state. Among 
some of the tribes, however, a more justifiable system 
is gaining ground. 

Criminal trials are conducted before a jeerga, at 
which Mohammedan lawyers, called moollahs, are 
allowed to plead. The proceedings are opened with 
prayers: a Pooshtoo verse is then repeated, announcing 
that, although events are in the hands of Allah, man 
is allowed to deliberate. Since most crimes consist of 
acts of violence committed according to the allowed 
principle of revenge, the act is generally admitted. 
The jeerga has to decide upon its legality. There are 
certain grave forms, and a rude, but highly-admired 
species of eloquence practised, and Mr. Elphinstone 
says that the decisions are usually impartial, if not 
just. The mode of compensation is a very odd one; 
to understand which we must go into a few apparently 
irrelevant details. 

Although polygamy is allowed, yet the females are 
not subjected to that seclusion which prevails in most 
Mohammedan states. Hence the female sex is not 
so much degraded in this country as elsewhere in the 
east. But to every woman is attached a certain 
marketable value; and although attachments between 
the sexes are frequent, yet no man is allowed to marry 
until he has earned the purchase-money of his mis- 
tress. To do this is often attended with delays and 
difficulties, which impart a romantic cast to the affair, 
and form the theme of many a wild Afghan tale and 
song. When a man is sentenced to penal infliction, 
his sentence is to deliver to the family of the com- 
plainant a certain number of young women, who 
become part and parcel of the property of the injured 
man, and may be sold as such by him. Twelve is 
the usual number of young women to be awarded in 
case of murder, six with portions, and six without; 
the usual portion amounting to between seven and 
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eight pounds sterling. For cutting off a hand, an 
ear, or a nose, six women; for breaking a tooth, three 
for a wound in the head, one. If the complainant 
consent, the defendant may pay the value of the 
women in money or goods. 

The Afghans are fond of robust sports and athletic 
exercises. They are devotedly attached to hunting in 
all its forms; some of which are peculiar to them- 
selves. One mode is, to form a large circle, and 
drive all the game up to a central point, where it is 
slain. The attum is a violent noisy dance, in which 
both sexes delight. Playing at marbles, hopping, 
jumping, &c., are favourite games; and as they delight 
in feasts and convivial enjoyments, they generally 
play for a feast, and the loser has to entertain the con- 
queror, They often pit cocks, quails, and other 
animals against each other, for a similar stake. 

With all the wildness and turbulence of a young 
and free nation, the Afghans are nevertheless as 
active in mind as in body. They delight in stories 
and tales, especially the rude poetry of their warrior- 
chiefs, which celebrates the exploits of the clan. The 
reading of poetry is a distinct occupation in many 
of the towns. ‘They possess few works that are more 
than a century and a half old; and all of them are 
said to be imitations of the Persian writers. It 
happens unfortunately that the Afghans regard the 
Persians as heretics, and will not resort to Persian 
colleges and schools. Their own schools are numerous, 
and they teach the rudiments of oriental learning, 
which is widely diffused. Their language is peculiar: 
it is called pushtoo. 4 

The Afghans venerate birth and long descent: no 
man is considered a true Afghan who cannot trace his 
origin through at least six generations. Hence every 
man is provided with a long list of ancestors, whose 
mighty deeds he dwells upon with great complacency. 

These people are devotedly attached to the pastoral 
life. One division dwells in houses; another in tents. 
They shrink from the exercise of trade and manual 
labour ; and regard those who exercise it with con- 
tempt. The fixed habitations of the lower orders of 
Afghans are rudely built with unburnt bricks, and 
roofed with wood. The palaces of the higher orders 
are on the Persian model, though inferior: their chief 
ornaments are all Persian. 

The Afghan costume is peculiar. It consists of 
close tunics, and wide mantles of sheepskin, or coarse 
woollen cloth, for the lower ranks, and velvet, silk, and 
fine shawl-cloth for the higher. Boots are everywhere 
worn ; and it is considered as a mark of disrespect to 
their associates to appear without them. The dress 
of the ladies consists of jackets and pantaloons, both 
of velvet, silk, or shawl-cloth. Gold and silver 
ornaments, as well as precious stones, are not un- 
common. 

Their food is simple, consisting chiefly of pilaus of 
mutton and broth: their drink is butter-milk or sher- 
bet. They also use tobacco. Fruit and vegetables 
are remarkably cheap among them; and in the 
absence of animal food, the consumption is great 
among the lower orders. When a sheep is slaughtered 
it is usual for its owner to make a feast among his 
neighbours and friends; and the guests are often 
valued in proportion to their story-telling abilities. 
The diet of the rich is chiefly an imitation of that of 
the Persian nobility, where the food, often ornamented 
with gold and silver leaf, is presented on trays of the 
same material. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the Afghans 
are so named by the Persians. Their national name 
is ALKat, and they will own no other. The Hindoos 
call them Patans. 1 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE FROM THE 
MONUMENTS OF ANTIQUITY. No. XX. 


ALTARS AND INCENsgE. 


Tue altar of sacrifice was generally of a cubical 
form among the Jews and Egyptians. We have 
already given an engraving* of the form in which 
the bloody sacrifice was offered to the deity, bearing 
testimony to the great extension of that mighty and 
important truth which Natural Religion could never 
have discovered, “without shedding of blood, there 
is no remission of sin.” In this kind of sacrifice a 
portion of the blood was necessarily sprinkled upon 
the altar; it thus became hallowed, and we find that 
it was used in the form of consecration prescribed 
for the high priests under the Levitical law. 

And thou shalt take of the blood that is upon the altar, 
and of the anointing oil, and sprinkle it upon Aaron, and 
upon his garments, and upon his sons, and upon the gar- 
ments of his sons with him: and he shall be hallowed, and 
his garments, and his sons, and his sons’ garments with 
him. (Exod. xxix. 21.) 

In the Levitical law we find that great importance 
is ascribed to the actual sprinkling of the blood upon 
the altar; for that law was designed constantly to 
remind the chosen people of the blood of that Great 
Atonement which was to be made once for all on 
Calvary, to expiate the sins of mankind. 

The life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it 
to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soule 
(Lev. xvii. 11.) 

The burnt offering, or holocaust, was different 
from the bloody sacrifice; it was not expiatory, but 
an act of homage or gratitude, as appears from the 
directions given at the consecration of Aaron. 

Thou shalt also take one ram; and Aaron and his song 
shall put their hands upon the head of the ram. And thou 
shalt slay the ram, and thou shalt take his blood, and 
sprinkle it round about upon the altar. And thou shalt 
cut the ram in pieces, and wash the inwards of him, and 
his legs, and put them unto his pieces, and unto his head, 
And thou shalt burn the whole ram upon the altar: itis a 
burnt offering unto the Lord: it is a sweet savour, an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord. (Exod. xxix. 15—18.) 

The act of homage is clearly distinguished from 
the act of expiation, in the sacrifice prescribed for 
rulers who had been guilty of an involuntary crime. 

When a ruler hath sinned, and done somewhat through 
ignorance against any of the commandments of the: Lord 
his God concerning things which should not be done, and 
is guilty; or if his sin, wherein he hath sinned, come to 
his knowledge; he shall bring his offering, a kid of the 
goats, a male without blemish: and he shall lay his hand 
upon the head of the goat, and kill it in the place where 
they kill the burnt offering before the Lord: it is a sin 
offering. And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin 
offering with his finger, and put it upon the horns of the 
altar of burnt offering, and shall pour out his blood at the 
bottom of the altar of burnt offering. And he shall burn 
all his fat upon the altar, as the fat of the sacrifice of peace 
offerings: and the priest shall make an atonement for him 
as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him. (Lev. 
iv. 22—26.) 

It is of importance to observe that this distinction 
between the bloody sacrifice and the burnt offering 
which is so clearly made in the law. revealed by 
Moses; and which so forcibly intimates that the 
former was the type of some future great and. con- 
summating sacrifice, is not found in the ritual of any 
heathen nation. In the contest between Elijah and 
the priests of Baal, the latter confounded the two 
together, for they shed their own blood round about 
the altar they had erected to their pretended deity, 
when they found that prayers were of no avail. 


*# See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XIIL., p. 149. 
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Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you one 
bullock for yourselves, and dress it first; for ye are many; 
and call on the name of your gods, but put no fire under. 
And they took the bullock which was given them, and they 
dressed it, and called on the name of Baal from morning 
even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. But there was 
no voice, nor any that answered. And they leaped upon 
the altar which was made. And it came to pass at noon, 
that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud: for he is a 
god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is ina 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked. 
And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out 
upon them. (1 Kings xviii. 25—28.} 

The altar of burnt offering differed in shape from 
the simple sacrificial altar; the latter, as we have 
seen, was of stone, unwrought by human hands, but 
the former was commanded by Moses to be made 
simply of earth. 

An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt 
sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, 
thy sheep, and thine oxen: in all ay where I record my 
name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee. (Exod. 
Xx. 24.) 

The altar of burnt offerings erected by Solomon in 
the court of the temple was brasen, and of great 
capacity, but it was insufficient for the great sacrifice 
which was offered at the solemn dedication of the 
temple. 

Solomon offered a sacrifice of peace ofrermgs, which he 
offered unto the Lord, two and twenty thousand oxen, and 
an hundred and twenty thousand sheep. So the king and 
all the children of Israel dedicated the house of the Lord. 
The same day did the king hallow the middle of the court 
that was before the house of the Lord: for there he offered 
burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the 
peace offerings: because the brasen altar that was before 
the Lord was too little to receive the burnt offerings, and 
meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings. (1 Kins 
viii. 63, 64.) 

Differing in many respects from tnose we have 
described, was the altar of burnt offering, for the 
construction of which Moses gave the most precise 
and particular directions, because it was always to 
accompany the tabernacle. 

And thou shalt make an altar of shittim wood, five cubits 
long, and five cubits broad; the altar shall be four square: 
and the height thereof shall be three cubits. And thou 
shalt make the horns of it upon the four corners thereof: 
his horns shall be of the same; and thou shalt overlay it 
with brass» And thou shalt make his pans to receive his 
ashes, and his shovels, and his basons, and his fleshhooks, 
and his fire-pans: all the vessels thereof thou shalt make 
of brass. And thou shalt make for it a grate of network 
of brass; and upon the net shalt thou make four brasen 
rings in the four corners thereof. And thou shalt put it 
under the compass of the altar beneath, that the net may 
be even to the midst of the altar. And thou shalt make 
staves for the altar, staves of shittim wood, and overlay 
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And the staves shall be put into the 
rings, and the staves shall be upon the two sides of the 


them with brass. 


altar, to bear it. Hollow with boards shalt thou make it: 
as it was showed thee in the mount, so shall they make it. 
(Exod. xxvii, 1—8.) : 

This altar was to be for the burnt offermgs of the 
nation, but that of earth was probably permitted for 
the use of separate tribes and private families. In- 
deed, one of the most signal marks of the divine 
wisdom which dictated the law to Moses, is that he 
has made provision in his ritual not only for the 
nomade state of the Israelites, collected into one con- 
gregation while wandering in the desert; but also for 
the very different condition in which they would be 
when settled in the Promised Land. Utterly incon- 
sistent as the two states of society are, we find that 
ample directions are given for both conditions of the 
Jewish polity; it is inconceivable that human reason 
could have sufficed to accomplish this double task, 
and we must therefore humbly recognise in it proofs 
of “the wisdom which cometh from above.” 

The altar of incense differed from the altar of 
burnt offerings in its dimensions and its covering; it 
was only one cubit in breadth, and two cubits in 
height, and it was overlaid with pure gold instead of 
brass. The inferior priests, and in some cases the 
heads of families, were permitted to make sacrifices 
and offerings, but among both the Egyptians and the 
Jews, the privilege of burning incense was reserved 
for priests of high rank. The Egyptian priests en- 
gaged in this task are generally represented as wearing 
a leopard’s skin, to which, from various indications 
on the monuments, we are led to conclude that pe- 
culiar sanctity was attached. However that may be, 
it is perfectly clear from all the records, both pictorial 
and historical, that greater importance belonged to 
this solemn act of homage, the offering of incense, 
than to any other function of the sacerdotal office. 
It was on account of the reservation of this privilege 
to Aaron, that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, rebelled 
against Moses, and accused him of claiming exclusive 
sanctity for himself and his brother. 

They rose up before Moses, with certain of the children 
of Israel, two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly, 
famous in the congregation, men of renown: and they 
gathered themselves together against Moses and against 
Aaron, and said unto them, Ye take too much upon you, 
seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them: wherefore then lift ye up 
yourselves above the congregation of the Lord? (Numbers 
xvi. 2, 3.) 

Moses was struck with consternation at their im- 
piety, but he finally consented to the test which they 
had so madly demanded. He permitted them to 
perform the act of homage which had been express’ 
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reserved for Aaron, when the offering of incense was 
first instituted. The rebellious princes readily ac- 
cepted the test, which, from their former familiarity 
with Egyptian customs, they knew to be a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the priestly office. It is, 
indeed, sufficiently clear, from the manner in which 
Moses made the proposal to these men, so obstinately 
bent on their own destruction, that both he and they 
regarded the offering of incense to Jehovah, not only 
as the most honourable office which they could per- 
form, but also as one which, when performed, would 
at once invest them with a sacerdotal character. 

He spake unto Korah and unto all his company, saying, 
Even to-morrow the Lord will show who are his, and who is 
holy ; and will cause him to come near unto him: even 
him whom he hath chosen will he cause to come near unto 
him. This do; Take you censers, Korah, and all his 
company; and put fire therein, and put incense in them 
before the Lord to-morrow: and it shall be that the man 
whom the Lord doth choose, he shall be holy. (Numbers 
xvi. 5—7.) 

From this part of the narrative it is abundantly 
evident that the rebellion of Korah and his company 
was not simply an insurrection against Moses, but a 
direct act of treason against the Majesty of the Om- 
nipotent. They not only insulted the vicegerent 
whom Jehovah had selected to lead his chosen people, 
but they attempted to destroy the entire constitution 
established amidst the thunderings and lightnings of 
Sinai, by overthrowing the hereditary priesthood of 
the sons of Levi. Their audacious efforts were not 
directed against an isolated part of the system of 
polity which God had appointed for the Israelites, 
but against the key-stone of the whole, which, once 
removed, would precipitate the entire edifice into 
ruins. It is necessary to take the full view of their 
crime, to calculate all its bearings and extent, in order 
to form any accurate notion of their daring impiety. 
Their fearful punishment need not be related: in the 
words of the Psalmist,— 

The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, and covered 
the company of Abiram. And a fire was kindled in their 
company; the flame burned up the wicked. (Psalm cvi. 
17, 18.) 

But the importance of the function of offering 
incense was still further attested by the ordinance for 
commemorating this awful event, and perpetuating 
the remembrance of the dreadful punishment which 
had overtaken daring rebellion and audacious im- 
piety. This commemoration is, indeed, one of the 
strongest attestations of the sanctity required for the 
performance of this act of homage. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto 
Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest, that he take up the 
censers out of the burning, and scatter thou the fire yonder ; 
for they are hallowed. The censers of these sinners against 
their own souls, let them make them broad plates for a 
covering of the altar: for they offered them before the 
Lord, therefore they are hallowed: and they shall be a sign 
unto the children of Israel. And Eleazar the priest took 
the brasen censers, wherewith they that were burnt had 
offered; and they were made broad plates for a covering of 
the cltar: to be a memorial unto the children of Israel, 
that no stranger, which is not of the seed of Aaron, come 
near to offer incense before the Lord; that he be not as 
Korah, and as his company: as the Lord said to him by 
the hand of Moses. (Numbers xxvi. 36—40.) 

But even the terrible visitation which they had 
witnessed was insufficient to quell the spirit of revolt 
which had spread through the rebellious congregation 
of Israel. The evil which Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram had wrought, lived after them, and brought down 
new punishments. It is a singular confirmation of 
what we have previously stated, that the offering of 
incense on this second occasion was invested with 
even greater importance than before, for it arrested 
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the course of the terrific pestilence which God sent 
to punish® the sins of the congregation. This fresh 
attestation of Aaron’s priesthood, and wondrous power 
granted to the incense as the distinctive cognizance 
of his sacerdotal office, was an act of omnipotent 
mercy, since it ever after prevented any attempt to 
usurp so sacred a function. 

Imagination cannot conceive a more awful scene 
than the one briefly and simply portrayed by the sacred 
historian, in Numbers xvi. 41—48. The mutinous 
congregation surrounding the chosen brothers, and 
threatening their lives ;—the pause of mingled awe and 
terror when the cloud which announced the visible 
presence of Jehovah settled in its glorious radiance on 
the tabernacle of the congregation,—the sudden and 
wasting pestilence which instantly struck down four. 
teen thousand seven hundred of the mutineers,—the 
trembling haste with which Aaron took fire from the 
altar and laid on incense,—above all, his position 
when standing on the narrow line which severed the 
living from the dead, combine to render this one of 
the most fearfully impressive narratives in Scripture. 

Not only was the offering of incense limited to 
particular persons, but the kind of incense which 
should be used, and the proportions of the ingredients 
in its composition, were distinctly specified. It should 
only be kindled by the sacred fire from the altar; 
Aaron's two sons, Nadab and Abihu, were destroyed 
for burning strange fires in their censers. Hence 
when Isaiah describes the Divine indignation against 
the national sins of Judah, he represents Jehovah 
declaring “incense is an abomination to me,” for he 
could use no stronger expression to denote how far the 
transgressions of the Jews had removed them from 
the favour of their father and their God, than the 
rejection of those acis of homage to which the highest 
importance was given under the Mosaic dispensation. 
Among the heathen nations generally, the offering 
of incense was not restricted to the priests, but it was 
always regarded as the most solemn act of homage 
which could be offered toa divinity. Hence in the 
early persecutions of the Christians, the most com- 
mon trial to which the martyrs were subjected, was 
to require them to burn a few grains of incense on 
the altar of an idol; and the same test appears to 
have been used when the Syrian kings of the family 
of the Seleucide attempted to force idolatry on the 
Jews in the time of the Maccabees. But on both 
occasions there were multitudes found who refused 
to abjure their true and living faith, but sealed their 
testimony to the truth of that which they had be- 
lieved, by their blood. Thus it may be said that 
there was not a single altar of antiquity on which 
incense was ever offered, that is not a monument 
illustrating the truths of the Bible, attesting the 
Divine origin of Christianity, and proving that it is 
the only religion which has decisively triumphed over 
death and the grave. 


Ler your desires and aversions to the common objects and 
occurrences in this life be but few and feeble. Make it 
your daily business to moderate your aversions and desires, 
and to govern them by reason. This will guard you against 
many a ruffle of spirit, both of anger and sorrow.— 
Warts. 


Ir I were to choose the people with whom I would spend 
my hours of conversation, they should be certainly such as 
laboured no further than to make themselves readily and 
clearly apprehended, and would have patience and curiosity 
to understand me. To have good sense, and ability to 
express it, are the most essential and necessary qualities in 
companions. When thoughts rise in us fit to utter among 
familiar friends, there needs but very little care in clothing 
them.— STEELE — 








NEW SOUTH WALES. 
DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, OR THE HAPPY. 


Masor Mircue.u, the Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, has recently published a highly-interesting account 
of discoveries made by him in the course of three journeys 
into the interior of that interesting country, undertaken by 
order of the government. The first was in 1831 and 1832, 
to the north-west, in search of a large river called the 
“ Kindar,” which had been described by a runaway convict, 
as existing in that direction, and by following which towards 
the S.W., the convict stated he had twice reached the sea. 
The information, however, turned out to be erroneous, and 
is supposed to have been a pure invention of the convict for 
his private ends. Major Mitchell penetrated to the Karaula 
River, (latitude about 29° S., longitude about 149° E.,) 
when he was obliged to return, owing to the hostility of the 
natives. The second expedition was undertaken in 1835, 
for the purpose of exploring the course of the river Darling, 
and was performed in a north-western and western direction, 
until the travellers reached the latitude of about 32° S., 
and longitude 1424° E., when the molestations of the 
natives again made it advisable to retreat, having, however, 
followed the course of the river for several hundred miles, 
and obtained strong presumptive evidence of its junction 
with the Murray. The third expedition, in 1836, had for 
its object to trace the Darling into the Murray, and to re- 
turn up the latter river, towards that part of the colony 
near Yass Plains. This last expedition was attended with 
highly-successful results; for although the natives again 
prevented Major Mitchell from obtaining ocular demon- 
stration of the whole course of the Darling, its junction 
with the Murray was sufficiently ascertained, as well as the 
junction of the Lachlan with the Murrumbidjee, and that 
of the latter with the Murray. But this was not all. In- 
stead of returning along the Murray, Major Mitchell took 
a south-eastern course to the sea, and discovered on the 
confines of the South Australian province, a beautiful and 
fertile region, which he describes in terms of enthusiastic 
admiration, and to which he gave the name of Australia 
Felix, or the Happy. Having reached the sea between 
Capes Northumberland and Bridgewater, he returned to 
the colony by a new track, parallel to the coast, and within 
the range of mountains called the Australian Alps. 

The present limits of the New South Wales territory ex- 
tend coastwise from about the 32nd to the 34th degree of 
south latitude, with a breadth not exceeding 200 miles. 
The portion within which land might be selected was fixed, 
in 1829, at 34,535 square miles, or about 23,000,000 of 
acres, of which Major Mitchell states, only 4,400,000 acres 
have been found worth having, whilst the owners of this 
appropriated land have been obliged to send their cattle 
beyond the limits for the sake of pasturage. The soil is 
good only where trap, limestone, or granite rocks occur, but 
unfortunately sandstone predominates so much as to cover 
about six-sevenths of the whole surface of the territory, and 
there the soil is merely a barren sand,—without turf, and 
the trees subject to conflagrations, which leave behind them 
little vegetable matter. The want of water, and of mois- 
ture, render the country unfit for agriculture, and until a 
well-arranged system of roads can be effected, there will 
be serious impediments in the way of communication 
between the isolated spots of a better description. 

The unproductiveness, upon the whole, of the present 
Colony, induces Major Mitchell to recommend its extension, 
together with the formation of additional lines of communi- 
cation. He proposes that New South Wales should thus 
be made to reach northward to the tropic of Capricorn, 
westward to the 145th degree of east longitude, the southern 
portion having for boundaries the Darling, the Murray, and 
the sea-coast. Even, however, of this extended territory, | 
one-fourth part only is stated to be available for pasturage 
or cultivation,—one-third consisting of desert plains, and 
the remainder of rocky mountains and impassable tracts. | 
The largest portion of good land is, it seems, to be found to | 
the southward of the Murray, which is better supplied with | 
water, the mountains being higher, and the rocks more | 
varied, with a vast extent of open grassy downs. In this 





quarter lies the region which, says Major Mitchell, “we 
traversed in two directions, with heavy carts, meeting no | 
other obstruction than the softness of the rich soil; and in ' 
returning over flowery plains and green hills, fanned by the 

breezes of early spring, I named it Australia Felix, the | 
better to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the in- 
terior, where we had wandered so unprofitably, and so long,” 
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The boundaries of our author s paradise are not very pre- 
cisely laid down, but it may be stated to lie between the 
36th parallel of south latitude and the sea, and between the 
141st and 145th degrees of east.longitude. It is, conse- 
quently, elose to the South Australian Province. It com- 
prises an elevated range of hills, (the Grampiaus,) the height 
of which, at one point, was found to reach 4500 feet, from 
whence many small rivers radiate; and one large river, 
“the Glenelg,” is navigable for a considerable distance, and 
would be a most valuable means of communication, if 
the sand which unfortunately at present chokes up its 
mouth eould be removed, so as to effect a free passage into 
the sea. Lofty timber, some tracts of rich black soil, and 
in general very fine grassy plains, are among the recom- 
mendations of this fertile country. 

How far it may be expedient to enlarge the New South 
Wales colony, as suggested by Major Mitchell, is a question 
on which opinions may differ; and it may be somewhat 
premature to consider the best mode of governing a future 
settlement to the south of the Murray, whilst the eligibility 
of that district for colonization has only just become known 
in England. But little doubt can be entertained that the 
stream of emigration must before long flow into a country 
so desirable in itself as Australia Felix, and so conveniently 
situated for profiting by the advancing civilization and 
prosperity of the South Australian province. Our only 
immediate anxiety is, that this fair portion of Australia 
should be preserved from the taint of a convict population ; 
and although Major Mitchell lays so great stress upon the 
advantages arising from the employment of convicts on 
public works, he seems, from the tenour of his evidence 
before the Transportation Committee, to be fully aware of 
those serious objections on moral grounds, which ought at 
least to preclude the introduction of convicts into any new 
settlements. If the plan of the extension of the New 
South Wales territory were to depend in any degree upon 
the planting of convicts in new districts, that of itself would 
be a decisive reason against such a measure. 

We subjoin some interesting extracts. The author 
speaks at times with enthusiasm, but not so much so as to 
lead us to suspect exaggeration ; and his narrative, written 
at the time, is clear and intelligible throughout. Without 
an ardent spirit, who could undergo the toils and privations 
inseparable from such an undertaking ? 


A GARDEN AT PARAMATTA. 


My first day's journey terminated at the residence of 
my friend, Mr. John Macarthur, near Paramatta. I was 
received by that gentleman with his usual hospitality, and 
although not in the enjoyment of the best health, he insisted 
on accompanying me over his extensive and beautiful gar- 
den, where he pointed out to my attention the first olive-tree 
ever planted in Australia. Here I also saw the cork-tree 
in full luxuriance—the caper-plant growing amidst rocks 
—the English oak—the horse-chestnut—broom—magnifi- 
cent mulberry-trees of thirty-five years’ growth, umbrageous 
and green. Beds of roses, in great variety, were spread 
around, and filled the air with fragrance, while the climbing 
species of that beautiful flower was equally pleasing to the 
eye. I observed convict Greeks (pirates) —*“ acti fatts”"—at 
work in that garden of the antipodes, training the vines to 
trellises made after the fashion of those in the Peloponne- 
sus. The state of the orange-trees, flourishing in the form 
of cones sixteen feet high, and loaded with fruit, was very 
remarkable, as they had risen from the roots of former 
trees, which having been reduced to bare poles by a drought 
of three years’ duration, had been cut off, and were now 
succeeded by these vigorous products of more genial sea- 
sons. Mr. Macarthur assured me, that by adopting this 
plan, many fruit-trees, after suffering from the effects of 
long-continued drought, might be renovated successfully. 
The want of moisture in the climate of Australia, may oc- 
casionally compel the gardener to resort to such extreme 
measures for the preservation of his trees: but the orange 
has hitherto yielded a very profitable and constant return to 
those who have attended to its cultivation in this colony. 
The luxuriant growth of the apple and pear in a climate so 
dry and warm, is a remarkable fact; and when we consider 
the exuberance of the vine in the few spots where it has as 
yct been planted, the variety of soil and aspect still unbroken 
in these southern regions, may well justify the expectation 
that many a curious or luxurious wine, still unknown, may 
in time be produced there. 

But the garden, to him who sees a home in distant colo- 
nies, must ever be an object of peculiar interest; for there 
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while cultivating the fruits and flowers of his native land, 
the recollection of early days, and the country of his birth, 
are awakened by the vivid eolours of the simple flower 
which his industry has reared, and which he knows to be a 
native of the soil to which he himself owes his existence, 


Cuorce or Farms. Tre Wo.iomsi. 


In a climate so dry as that of Australia, the selection 
of farm-land depends solely on the direction of streams, for 
it is only in the beds of water-courses that any ponds can 
be found during dry seasons. The formation of reservoirs 
has not been vet resorted to, although the accidental large- 
ness of ponds left in such channels has frequently deter- 
mined settlers in their choice of a homestead, when by a 
little labour, a pond equally good might have been made in 
other parts, which few would select from the want of water. 
In the rocky gullies that I had passed in these mountains, 
there was, probably, no want of water, but then there was 
no land fit for the purposes of farming. In other situations, 
on the contrary, there might be found abundance of good 
soil considered unavailable for any purpose except grazing, 
only from the want of ‘frontage’ (as it is termed,) on a 
river, or chain of ponds. Selections have been frequently 
made of farms, which have thus excluded extensive tracts 
behind them from the water, and which, remaining conse- 
quently unoccupied, have continued accessible only to the 
sheep or cattle of the possessor of the water-frontage. 

In these valleys of the Upper Wollombi we find but 
little breadth of alluvial soil, but the water never fails, and 
this has already attracted settlers to its banks—and those 
small farmers who live on a field or two of maize or pota- 
toes—and who are the only beginning of an agricultural 
population, as yet apparent, in New South Wales—show a 
disposition to nestle in any available corner there. But on 
the lower portion of the Wollombi, where the valley widens, 
and water becomes less abundant, in the sandy soil, I found 
it impossible to locate some veterans on small farms which 
I had marked out for them, because it was known that in 
dry seasons, although each farm had frontage in the Wol- 
lombi Brook, very few ponds remained in that part of its 
channel. 


A Sea or Mup (nrar tHE River GwypiR). 


The soil, as from experience we had reason to expect, 
had become very soft, and the rain pouring in torrents, 
softened the surface more and more. The wheels, however, 
did go round, and the party followed me over a plain, which 
scarcely supported even a tuft of grass on which I could fix 
my eye in steering by compass through the heavy rain. 
At length, I distinguished through the liquid medium, half 
a dozen trees, towards which we toiled, for several hours, 
and which grow, as we found when we at length got to 
them, beside a pond of water; the only one to be seen on 
these plains. There was also some grass beside the pond, 
and we encamped on its bank, placing the carts in a line, 
at right angles to the trees, thus taking possession of all the 
cover from an attack that could be found. We had 
travelled eight miles over the open plain in a straight line, 
and considering the state of the earth, I was surprised that 
the cattle made any progress through it. When the clouds 
drew up a little, I was not sorry to discover that the plain 
was clear of wood to a considerable distance on all sides, nor 
to recognise some of the hills overlooking our old route. 
According to the bearings of several of these, I found that 
the plundered camp was only seventeen miles distant, the 
ground was so soft that we could not move further with the 
carts, until fair weather had again rendered it passable, 
and under these circumstances I resolved to halt the 
party here, until after my intended excursion to Bombelli’s 

onds. 

Feb. 16—The rain poured from a sky that might have 
alarmed Noah. The ground became a sea of mud; even 
Within our tents we sank to the knees, no one could move 
about with shoes—the men accordingly waded about bare- 
footed. The water in the pond was also converted into mud. 
Ground-crickets of an undescribed species—which perhaps 
may be called GryJlotalpa Australis—came out of the earth 
In great numbers. 


RESULTS OF THE First EXPEDITION. 


This journey of discovery proved that any large river 
flowing to the north-west, must be far to the northward of 
the latitude of 29°. All the rivers south of that parallel, and 
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a river as ‘the Kindur,’ have been ascertained to belong 
wholly to the basin of the Darling. 

The country we traversed was very eligible in many 
parts, for the formation of grazing establishments—as a 
proof of which it may be mentioned that flocks of sheep 
soon covered the plains of Milluba, and that country 
around the Barber's stockyard has, ever since the return of 
the expedition, been occupied by the cattle of Sir John 
Jamieson. At a still greater distance from the settled dis- 
tricts, much valuable land will be found around the base of 
the Nundawar Range. The region beyond these moun- 
tains, or between them and the Gwydir, is beautiful, and in 
the vicinity, or within sight, of the high land, it is suffi- 
ciently well watered to become an important addition to the 
pastoral capabilities of New South Wales. 


ON THE EARLY MODES OF MEASURING 
TIME. 


I, Divisions or Time. 


In the dawn of society, when man had not yet 
entered upon that career of activity which the deve- 
lopement of mind, the ties of social life, and the 
gradual growth of his wants and wishes, rendered 
necessary, the progress of time wes not an occurrence 
of paramount importance to him. The day was quite 
long enough to enable him to cultivate and gather 
the produce of the ground, or to hunt and appro- 
priate for purposes of food the animals around him. 
From these he obtained food and clothing; and thus 
his wants, limited in extent, were easily supplied. 

But when:increase of population rendered necessary 
the search for new regions, and when the mental tastes 
of men began to multiply the number and variety of 
their employments, it was found necessary to mark 
the course of TIME; to distinguish those periods of 
the year when the fruits of the soil were in a fit state 
for food; those periods in which the rainy season 
occurred; and (among those nations which were 
further removed from the equator) those periods when 
cold blighted the verdure of the trees and flowers. 
Thus an observance of annual seasons sprang up, 
long before anything was known of the astronomical 
causes of those seasons. 

But it was moreover necessary to divide the day 
into smaller portions. Men perceived that night 
succeeded day with great regularity; and they could 
not have been long in observing that when the day- 
light was shorter in duration, the night was propor- 
tionably lengthened; and that, conversely, when in 
summer the day-light was prolonged, the nights were 
accordingly shortened—the day and night together 
forming a period of time (nearly) equal at every part 
of the year, and in every country. This statement is 
true with respect to the countries occupied in the 
early stages of society; all of which were within a 
few degrees of the extreme latitudes of the Mediter- 
ranean sea: but the inhabitants of those comparatively 
small portions of land situated at a higher latitude 
than 664° experience no night at all at Midsummer, 
and suffer a complete deprivation of daylight at Mid- 
winter. This becomes more marked, as we approach 
nearer to the poles. The sun does not shine on the 
north pole from the twenty-first of September to the 
twenty-first of March, with a small exception, (due to 
atmospheric refraction,) at the limits of that period; 
but from the twenty-first of March to the twenty-first 
of September the sun never sets to the north pole. 
Clouds and fogs may obscure his rays, but he is con- 
stantly above the horizon. It follows from this that 
there is but one night and one day in a whole year 
at the north pole, each having a duration of six 
months. The same conditions obtain at the south 
pole, excepting that the times are reversed; summer, 





Which had been described by the Barber as falling into such 


or day, (for in this case these terms are convertible 
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into each other,) occurring at the south pole, when it 
is winter, or night, at the north. The uninterrupted 
depression of the sun below the horizon at Midwinter 
occurs in latitude 664° for a period of only three or 
four days; while, as we have seen, this continued 
depression lasts for six months at the poles. It neces- 
sarily results that intermediate latitudes experience a 
Midwinter darkness, increasing in duration as we 
approach the pole. These nocturnal days, (if we may 
be allowed the term,) are, for five or six different 
latitudes, as follows: viz.— 

In latitude 664° North, from Dec. 20 to Dec. 23 


70 9” Nov. 22 Jan. 20 
75 - Nov. 3 Feb. 7 
80 > Oct. 19 Feb. 22 
85 ma Oct. 6 Mar. 7 
90 (or at the pole) Sep.21 Mar. 21 


We must observe, however, that at the limits of 
each of these periods there is a very long twilight. 
The sun is not above the horizon, but he is so nearly 
on a level with it, that for many successive hours, 
(and, near the pole, for many successive days,) the 
light yielded is equivalent to that which just precedes 
sunrise in our own climate. 

This continued absence of the sun is wholly due to 
the obliquity of the equator to the ecliptic; that is, 
the earth's motion round her axis, is not in the same 
plane as her motion round the sun, but is inclined to 
it at an angle of 234°, as may be observed in the 
annexed figure. 








s 

At each of the four representations of the earth 
performing its annual journey, let Ns represent its 
axis, and £qQ the equator, o being the sun. If the 
earth’s motion round its axis be in the plane of its 
orbit, £ @ would coincide with the orbital line, and ns 
would be at right angles with it. The seasons, and 
days and nights, would remain constant all over the 
world; for the sun would always shine perpendicu- 
larly to the equator. But, as it is, we observe at 
one time of the year the north pole wholly en- 
lightened, and the south pole in darkness: this is our 
summer. At another time of the year, the north pole 
is dark, and the south pole is light: this is our winter. 
The intermediate states are spring and autumn. 

Such then is the case with reference to the regions 
within the arctic and antarctic circles, which surround 
the poles, the former the northern, and the latter the 
southern, at a distance of 234°. But in the times of 
the ancient Babylonians and Egyptians, these polar 
regions were unknown, and consequently there was 
no deviation from the rule, that the duration of an 
' artificial day (the time that the sun is above the hori- 
zon) added to the following night, made an equal 
quantity at all times of the year. Subsequent obser- 
vations have, however, detected a deviation, which 
comes properly under the subject of Equation of Time, 








to which we shall allude hereafter. 
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This period, then, the natural day, or one whole 
revolution of the earth with respect to the sun, the 
ancients wished to divide into smaller portions, to 
indicate the times of recurrence of similar employ- 
ments or ceremonies on each successive day. The 
boundary of one such portion was the instant that the 
sun attained his greatest elevation in the heavens: 
that moment was exactly midway between the pre- 
ceding and the following nights. The moment of 
greatest darkness, or when the sun ‘has his greatest 
depression below the horizon, was found to be just 
half a natural day after his greatest height above it. 
Thus midday and midnight formed two convenient 
boundaries, by which the day could be divided into 
two equal parts. Those parts were each subdivided 
into two portions, by noticing the times when the 
sun rose in the morning, and set in the evening. In 
the latitude of Great Britain considerable difference is 
observed in these hours at different parts of the year; 
the sun rising in Midsummer before four o’clock, and 
in Midwinter not till after eight o'clock: the setting 
of the sun being in a corresponding manner variable. 
But in the countries which were first peopled, such as 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, Syria, &c., the hour of 
sunrise is not subject to so much variation. The 
length of daylight, therefore, although unequal 
throughout the year, is not so much so as with us. 
Thus arose four nearly equidistant points of division: 
midnight, sunrise, midday, and sunset. 

These natural divisions of a day formed the ground- 
work of all diurnal arrangements among the early 
nations, The Jews reckoned their days from evening 
to evening; the time of sunset being considered the 
beginning of each day. But as sunset (as we have 
just observed) occurs at different times in different 
periods of the year, the beginning of their day neces- 
sarily varied. The time of sunset in Judza is about 
five o'clock at Midwinter, and about seven o'clock at 
Midsummer, which makes a difference of two hours 
in the point from which they commenced their day. 

It was not until a subsequent period that hours 
were introduced among the Jews ; for it would appear 
from a passage in Nehemiah, chap. ix. v. 3, that the 
civil day was, about 450 B.c., divided into four parts. 
Again, David, in Psalm tv., ver. 17, speaks of evening 
and morning and noon, as if they were stated points 
of division in the day. 


Tue caprices of the wind are the hourly and proverbial 
subject of remark, and, not seldom, of thoughtless com- 
plaint. Even for these, however, there are causes, though 
we know them not; and in every caprice or change there is 
a benefit for some one. Had man possessed the power 
which fable has sometimes assigned him, could he have 
regulated them so well; capricious and causeless as they 
may seem? But there is a peculiarity in the distribution 
of these apparently capricious winds, which marks a design 
in the midst of all this seeming disorder. In the great 
Trade-wind the design is obvious: it circulates round the 
globe where the ocean is widest, and is thus the great aid 
to the chief highway for the most distant communications. 
It is always to be found where it is wanted; while the 
steadiness of its destinations from the fundamental course, 
renders it, in those parts, not less useful. Within the 
range of those several winds, the navigator requires little 
which he cannot accomplish through their aid; while where 
they become evanescent, the very shores which he desires 
to reach or to navigate, begin to act on them and produce 
the variable and local winds to aid him. If this be chance 
or contingency, to the same causes do we owe the tides of 
the narrow seas.—Maccu.tocu. 
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